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Memorabilia. 
" [SN'T one man as good as another?” 
“ Aye, and better, too!” Goldsmith, 
then, as good as Johnson? and John Butler 
Yeats a betier talker than Carlyle, and as 
good as Goethe? The answers are in the 
affirmative, and there is no exaggeration. 
Goldsmith could be absurd, and Johnson 
preposterous; Carlyle was outrageous as well 
as humorous, unjust more often than gener- 
ous; Goethe at least as placid as he was wise; 
—so that really Yeats, who is only sometimes 
wrong, and always modest, gentle, fervent, 
delightfui, and original, easily takes an easy 
chair ariong these great talkers. Chesterton 
thought Yeats perhaps the best talker he ever 
knew,—and Oliver Elton tells us (in a pre- 
face to ‘J. B. Yeats: Letters to his son 
W. B. Yeats, and Others,’ Faber and Faber, 
1944), that the letters are just like his talk: 
“without effort or study and without rhe- 
toric . . . the same play of mind or fancy ” 
“Would that I were so gentle and so 
sweet!” Patmore might have said, and 
Arnold would have found him “a man un- 
spoil’d, Sweet, generous, and humane, with 
all the fortunate have not—,” for he was not 
prosperous. He went to America at the age 
of 69 and died there fourteen years later. 
He tried to live by portrait-painting, and by 
writing for the magazines, and in his reports 
to his family of the likelihood of commis- 
sions he reminds us comically of Mr. Micaw- 
ber, so that it should have been no surprise 
to find him asking, “ Is there in all the many 
volumes of the immense George Meredith a 
single being so alive as that honest creature 
Micawber?” 
He could not behave otherwise than 
sweetly. He delights to tell that “the best 








painter in America wrote that I painted 
better portraits than Orpen [Watts, in an- 
other letter, and “ten times better than 
Orpen’s” in a third] or than Sargent.” 
Always what he says of York Powell is true 
of himself: “he loved praise, because he 
thought it meant liking. He leaned towards 
those who liked him, as a shy boy or girl 
would in a world of strangers look about 
for friendly faces.” 

He was so affectionate, that this feelings 
could be hurt: “I wish Willy had Jack’s 
tender gracious manner, and did not some- 
times treat me as if I was a black beetle.” 
He practised a virtue which we have never 
called by his name for it—deference. 

Landor was an aristocratic poet, yet he never 
wrote an insolent line—deferential towards his 
equals, still more deferential with his inferiors. . . 

[Thirteen years later.] In my article I did find 

fault but with so much respect and indeed deference 
that every word breathed a compliment. 
He habitually deferred to “ Willy.” Like 
Powell: “‘ He seemed too shy, too timid, too 
full of reverence. Nothing less than the 
compulsion of the stars would make him 
meddle with any man’s conviction.” It was, 
then, the stars that made Yeats write thus 
to his son: 

As you have dropped affection from the circle of 
your needs, have you also dropped love between 
man and woman? Is this the theory of the over- 
man? if so, your demi-godship is after all but a 
doctrinaire demi-godship. 

. . . have youa sort of airy contempt for women? 
If so, cast it from you, it dishonours you as a man 
and a poet. 

He was a just man, i.e., an accurate man. 
Two letters on Swinburne would demon- 
strate it. We have room only for this: 

He is a creature of his special clique as much 
as if he were a brilliant writer of the Times news- 
paper, hired and sometimes cajoled to do the 
Editor's bidding. His roots strike nowhere, he 
grows in light soil... Of course I don’t deny his 
gifts or that he has written lovely things. ~ 
On Hardy’s prose: 

Judging by one of Hardy’s novels I have just 
been reading and by his portrait and the looks in 
his eyes, I would call him a true solitary... In 
his sentences there is always an undersound which 
is the croon of poetry and like the noise of the sea 
breaking on far away rockbound shores. 

And Yeats was wise; it was for that we 
brought him into competition with Johnson 
and Goethe. They would have agreed that 
there is no other wisdom than in the conduct 
of life, so, passing by an embarrassing wealth 
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of theory, we content ourselves by showing 
Yeats as living wisely. He says: “ 1 am 
quite aware that Powell would have rejected 
all my doctrines, but that is because I am a 
better Powellite than he ever was.” This it 
was to be a Powellite: 

You know how he would shun argument, how 

he would push concession to the utmost limits so 
as to escape it; and he was right. If he liked your 
doctrine he took it gratefilly. If he did not like 
it he would make wry faces and pretend to swallow 
it, that was all. Argument is not the test of truth. 
. . » His dislike of argument was one of the reasons 
why you sought his company. Another reason was 
a negative one. He had no spite in his composition, 
no cruelty. However irritated, he did not wish to 
revenge himself. The reason why we would always 
submit to him was that we could not discover any- 
thing to beware of, no jealousy or envy, or even a 
competitive instinct of self-love. 
Yeats was of the company of the humble: 
he says: “all poetry is woven out of human- 
ity; and for this purpose Lamb or Goldsmith 
is better material than the masterful Dr. 
Johnson tho’ he also was a man.” How 
Lamb-like is this sentence: ““ What we want 
is incomplete men. I like all qualities to 
be in excess, or rather that each person 
should be a specialist. Powell loved his 
friends to excess, and from this came every- 
thing.” 

_ And Yeats’s self-knowledge was Lamb- 
like. Might not this following passage have 
come from “ A Character of the late Elia”? 

I can remember how in discussing real matters 
with real people, I would sometimes irritate them 
and he myself embarrassed and conered with con- 
fusion—in this way: I would produce in the dis- 
cussion a phrase or some idea that was purely 
expressive, and apparently be pleased with myself 
as if I had made a discovery — while they were 
seeking a practical result. Perhaps my ultimate 
desire was just as practical as theirs was, yet they 
could not forgive me, that I should waste my time 
and possibly theirs in such irrelevancies—and yet 
in my effort at expression was a sincerity beyond 
theirs and quite beyond what they sought; since 
it was without compromise. whereas the practical 
result they sought must inevitably be a comprom’se. 


The book, as apart from its subject, has 
this great merit: an imperfect index. 
Tt indexes names (and that  incom- 
p'stely). It should have indexed ideas. The 
true reader must do that for himself. Since 
he will not be able to do it mechanically, he 
must trace one idea at a time in all its 


development and corollaries throughout the 
book. Doing this he will realise what a full 
mind he is dealing with, and with what an 
inexhaustible book. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





JOHN WILLIS: ELIZABETHAN 
STENOGRAPHER. 


THE ART OF STENOGRAPHIE, 1602. 


TO show what might happen to a text 
when reduced to a report in shorthand 

by an Elizabethan stenographer, take 
Willis’s citation from Spenser (‘Faerie 
Queene, I, v.): 
At last the golden Orientall gate 
Of greatest heauen gan to open faire, 
And Phoebus fresh, as bridegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth shaking his deawie haire: 
Very bleakly that becomes “ At last the Sun 
arose.” In his ‘The Art of Memory,’ 1621, 
Willis shows himself to be of a literary turn, 
with a gift for expressing himself pictorially, 
rather affected by theatre-going and gazing 
on signs and painted-cloths. “At last the 
Sun arose” is not to be taken as the tran- 
scription as well as the “report.” It is 
intended, in the proper context, to conjure 
up the memory of the reported experience. 
Possibly something like the original quota- 
tion was expected to be transcribed from the 
report. 

As well as being an epitomiser, Willis was 
a symboliser, with a taste for the more 
common symbols: “Imperiall dignitie is 
signified by a Crowne and Scepter. A wine 
Tauerne by an ivy bush and red Lattice.” 
He can see quite vividly in his memory the 
corrupt villain on his throne: “there sitteth 
in a chaire of Gold. . . fast asleepe; whom 
death comming vnto, hauing a crowne of 
gold vpon his head .. . striketh with his 
dart.” But Death struck only to awaken and 
not to kill: and only to awaken a mean pat- 
ron who had not done the right thing by his 
curate, possibly in a matter of tithes, and to 
point to a paper above his head, promising 
disaster to him and his family if repentance 
and restitution were not forthcoming. This 
example of “ realism ” must not escape atten- 
tion, for symbols had practical bearings and 
ideas could be reduced to fewest possible 
words when expressed in a report. The idea 
recalled might be trivial enough as every- 
thing depended on the circumstances. 
one hand, a “ studious man” might be en- 
visaged, who, “ through too much intension 
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of his mind vpon his studies, is fallen into 
a deepe phrensie; and that he hauing a great 
yellow feather in his hat, rideth vp and 
downe the stage vpon an hobby-horse.” On 
the other hand, “a scholler sitting in his 
study, lighteth vpon a booke, one of whose 
sheets is sowne out of order, and purposeth 
to haue it that day mended”; in which case 
the best way of remembering, is to place the 
book at the door of his study (where he may 
well fall over it). Practical detail of that 
sort, despite a rigmarole of exposition, and 
a ramshackle collocation of notions for a 
system, ensured the success of Willis’s short- 
hand against the more scientific and intellec- 
tually integrated system of Timothy Bright. 
He had a mind like a rag-store. There were 
a few interesting and valuable articles to 
which by chance he had given some atten- 
tion. It was all, however, a going concern 
and in working order, and not only were 
there no complaints, but his disciples fol- 
lowed all his idiosyncracies in a most faithful 
way and those who studied him to advance 
the art of stenography could not, for a long 
long time, break away from some of his 
worst conceptions. 

To work the Willis system you need only 
know one thing: —the method of indicating 
vowels by placing one character in certain 
positions about another. You need memo- 
rise very little. If you cared, you could in- 
vent your own alphabet (and you would do 
no worse than Willis). Willis was always 
on the verge of making some progress but 
as often drew back. He dallied with phon- 
etic-renderings but his alphabet favoured a 
spelling-system. He taught that his short- 
hand should be cursive but his signs were 
square and his syllables disparate. He ex- 
pected a smooth right-flowing movement of 
the reporter’s hand and yet he had con- 
stantly to go backwards over a character to 
insert a vowel. But he was a practical man: 
when he looked over his curious collection 





of “particles, letters, and illiterals” he 
described them as “heterogenealles,” and 
with a grand practicality, really beyond any 
mind too intent, like Bright’s, on “ perfect- 
ing a system,” decided that any or all, in 
whole or in part, and in any convenient way, 
might be combiried. It may seem to be a 
hopeless business to produce either a report 
or a transcribed text from such elements, but 
manuscripts show instead a very easily 
written, and a very easily read shorthand, 




















whose only difficulties lie in there being no 
indication whether the report is verbatim or 
precis or a mixture, 

Students will want to know what peculiari- 
ties Willis’s system had, in order to consider 
how (if at all) such a system would affect 
the transmission of texts. His precis-method 
(indicated above) is dealt with under sub- 
headings, A bbreviating Clauses by Omission, 
Abbreviating Clauses by Contraction, and 
A bbreviating Sentences (i.e., all other ways). 
He prefaces such considerations with a more 
than adequate account of his alphabet and 
vowel-pointing; but chiefly, and nearly 
always, he discusses ways and means of con- 
tractior?; contraction of text and contraction 
of words as well as “ condensing ” of ideas. 
It is to make speed, and his chosen alphabet 
is of little help there, for its only virtue is 
that one would be hard put to it to confuse 
one sign with another. True text may 
therefore be lost through precis or para- 
phrase; through writing a like-word because 
it is easier to do so; through the running 
together of parts of words where use is made 
of an already-written set of characters to 
save writing the beginning of a new set; 
through the omission of vowels and aspirates 
at the start of words; through using single 
letters to represent whole words; through 
wrong interpretation of arithmetical, astro- 
nomical and common symbols; through con- 
tracting words by using either the first two 
letters or the first and last letters; through 
the wrong interpretation of script-letters used 
along wih a word-list and so as specialised 
contractions; through the indication of well- 
used words by the first letter only (names, 
etc.); through writing only the first and last 
syllables of long words; through writing 
only the distinctive part of a word. Words 
may be contracted through the omission of 
un-sounded or hardly-sounded letters. 

Turning from that summary of _ the 
methods of contraction set out by Willis in 
his book, and all its possibilities, and looking 
at an actual manuscript (MS. Dd. 11.39 and 
MS. Dd. 6.4 Cambridge University),! one 
can say at once that most of the difficulties 
never occur; and, in every doubtful reading, 
the context supplies the true answer, except 
(as has been said) that there is no indication 
whether the text is precis or verbatim. Marks 
occur here and there which seem to suggest 





1 MS. Dd. 6. 63. is a collection of sermon-notes. 
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summary or reference to other writing. 
Willis commended the use of such marks. 
Unimportant words could be omitted, where 
they would be “understood ”; if not, indi- 
cate by a mark. Common phrases could be 
reduced to initials (nlu—now let us). A 
repetition could be indicated by using an 
exclamation-mark, and if a phrase were 
repeated, the marking could take the form 
of underlining. It will be of value to des- 
cribe with examples the Stenographie as laid 
down in the book, and then comment on it 
from the practice of the Cambridge MSS. 

When a reader takes up the British 
Museum copy of The Art, his examjnation is 
made difficult by the absence of most of the 
necessary illustrations and by the vile quality 
of such cuts as are present. On the other 
hand he will see in the Bodleian copy (and 
also in the Bodleian copy of the ‘School- 
master to the Art’) quite a number of entries 
in ink that (apart from crabbedness) make 
most things clear. Those two are the only 
extant copies. Several manuscripts exist in 
the shorthand, the most interesting to me 
being the note books of the seventeenth cen- 
tury lexicographer, Edmund Castell (1606- 
1683), already mentioned as in the Univer- 
sity Library, Cambridge, and comprising 
over two hundred texts of good length, 
drafts of letters, copies of letters, other docu- 
ments, and miscellaneous notes in the short- 
hand, an adequate body of material for 
study. The survival of Willis’s shorthand 
into the era when Pepys was writing his notes 
in a newer system testifies eloquently to its 
being a more “practical” system than 
Bright’s. 

First of all Willis (quite justly) displays 
his vowel-pointing. | He has garnered all 
sorts of signs for his alphabet (more inter- 
esting historically than scientifically) and 
amongst them he makes a quite needless dis- 
tinction of large and small characters. It is 
curious that he insists on that, but it is more 
curious that his pupils faithfully follow, 
except, that, in hurry and in confined space 
of writing, all characters get reduced to the 
same size. Another remarkable claim made 
by Willis without any real foundation is that 
he can classify his characters as “ flat” (his 
word) and as “upright” (my word). It 
applies, in fact, to two characters, the s and r 
of his alphabet. The rest is an odd lot of 
angles, loops, segments, hoops, short lines 
pointing this way and that, and script letters. 





However it is a brilliant illustration. About 
the characters, then, vowels are indicated by 
dots placed in five positions (diphthongs, 
etc., being ignored) with the sixth position 
reserved for cases where a second consonant 
follows. Due credit must be granted for the 
fitness of the invention. On the whole the 
position of the vowels is ccnducive to fluency 
of writing, for in the horizontal character 
there are three places along the top and two 
places along the foot, and in the vertical, 
three places on the left and two on the right, 
so that the sixth position in either case is 
on the right-hand. Nevertheless, the alpha- 
bet included vowels as- well as consonants, 
and in fixing intervening vowels you could 
either break the word and start a new part 
with a vcwel from the alphabet or “ point ” 
a vowel by placing the following consonant 
at the proper position of the preceding 
character. A good deal of going backwards 
over characters was unavoidable. 

i oR ‘is oe, 

a el u 

ea 6 foe 

There is no likelihood of Willis’s having 
given any thought at all, in placing his 
vowels, to any frequency statistics, even of 
the crudest kind. 

A number of fancy terms is introduced by 
the author, such as “aphthongs, metaph- 
thongs, primary and secondary parts, dis- 
juncts, collaterals, defectives, particles, regu- 
lar and irregular abbreviation,  illiterals, 
heterogeneals, literals-integral, unaffixed- 
particles, aphthong-disjuncts.” These give an 
air of difficulty and abstruseness to the 
subject. But having shown his vowel-sys- 
tem and having laid down his alphabet, the 
next and the more important task is toabbre- 
viate, so that the signs may be economically 
applied. You contract syllables by neglecting 
vowels which merely lengthen other vowels. 
All double and triple vowels-sounds may be 
represented by the vowel “ most sounded” 
(Goaill, Beautie, Deaw, Lieu, View, with u 
for ieu and iew, and o for eau and eaw). 
Certain consonants may be neglected (all, 
assure, acquit). Letters which merely modify 
others slightly (“thicken the sound”) may 
be left out (chamblet, debt, lambe, annoyn- 
cted, iudge, raigne, gnibble, rea/me, ba/me, 
dampson, Psalme, exempt, accompt, 
solempne, wretch, build, question, liquid: 
similarly “when the sound is drowned” 
(sclaunder, excell, victuall, kindled, adiourne, 
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strength, yonglinges, salmon, damne, up- 
braid, cupboard, mortgage, rythme). The 
same applies to the “ aspirates” H W and Y 
before a mid vowel (vehement, abhorre, bul- 
warke, beyond) and in other instances also 
(ghost, Christopher, rhetorique, anthem, 
Thomas, wreake, bewray, youth, you, hum- 
ble): likewise Gh (in though, night, bur- 
rough) and H (in oh and ah). E should be 
understood before X (exchange). Contra- 
tions are also to be made by substituting o 
for ao (Sabaoth), e for ia (triacle), i for hi 
(Hierome), x for cc (accesse), ct (fiction) and 
ckes (trickes), f for ph (phantasie), c for q 
and que (antique); other samples are referred 
to as on a “printed Table” which I have 
not seen. It is difficult to know whether 
Willis is posing here as a phonetician or 
merely as a Spelling-reformer. The reality 
of it was that you did what was the con- 
venient thing at the time. Yet there are 
times when, as though charmed by the snake, 
the practitioner does the thing he has been 
told to do, raising the question of ‘pronun- 


ciation of some words. Exceptional 
forms occur in the Castell MSS. viz., 
borrow has a wy; succumb has a_ sign 


for mb; adjacent has adj; knowledge has k; 
solemn has mn and (very doubtful) mp; 
wronged, wrack and wrote have w; there is 
a sign for que so that it is “ spelled-in ”; 
there is a sign for ng; there is also a sign for 
dl (Id reversed) and so that is spelled-in; in 
contemn the m is actually omitted in favour 
of the »; h is inserted in overwhelmed; there 
isa sign for you-; accessory has ks spelled- 
in; the “i” is inserted in business. On many 
occasions vowel pointing becomes indiscrim- 
inate and Castell’s favourite positions are 
then at the top of characters, leaving the 
context to make the word, and virtually re- 
ducing the “ pointing” to one position for 
a,e,i and another for o and wu. A fair num- 
ber of Castell’s words are mere consonant- 
outlines, neglecting even the distinction of 
two positions. Thus arise the following 
samples as a development: gtma, got him a: 
iftd, if it had: -dtr (manifest)ed to her; and, 
with abbreviating signs, on the whole. 
Words are automatically abbreviated of 
their vowels in the shorthand, and ways are 
shown how words may be broken up for 
easier writing. More important are the fol- 
lowing features. A word is indicated by a 
distinctive part of it only (bp-baptism). | 
Similarly the first and last syllables of ai 








word may each be expressed by one sign, 
or even by using the first letter only. The 
first letter (sign) may easily stand for com- 
mon words (but, for, Jesus, not, quest, that, 
xcepte, come, God, let, of, rich, rent, yet, he, 
make, which, Christ, dis-, pro-, sub-). Use 
is to be made of the letters of two scripts, the 
roman and the secretary, the small and the 
capital. The first letter will represent the 
whcle word, and the words will be set out 
in a word-list, thus: Small, roman: againe, 
ever, interre, never reguard, unto, because, 
father, kneel, over, such, would, cause, gos- 
pell, lente, povertie, traunce, xtreem, aven- 
ture, hypocrite, much, queene, vengeance, 
yeer; secretary: among, earth, kind, other, 
sewe, upon, before, friend, Lord, part, selfe, 
wicked, can, great, mercy, quaint, therefore, 
xperience, declare, Heretiq, name, repent, 
verse, young. Not many words are given 
for the Capitals and they refer chiefly to 
Biblical and Classical terms: Those letters 
may be combined with other signs. 
Further contractions are to be made by 
expressing the word in two letters, either the 
first two or the first and the last. Willis 
notices that difficulties may arise if the word 
begins and ends in consonants that usually 
follow one another in longhand but he places 
his trust inthe clarity of the context. In 
addition to those contractions made through 
the signs of. his alphabet and longhand 
scripts, contractions occur through the use 
of symbols “meaning the same in all ton- 
gues ” and later in his book he gives a con- 
venient list also of signs from secret-writing. 
In any word you may omit a part that will 
be understood (H-men, honest men: to-W, 
to wish, this Y, this year). If a word of one 
or two syllables follows another ending in 
a consonant of like-sound, you may drop 
the consonant: you may also drop personal- 
endings (es, -eth), rhymes, and generally omit 
anything that the context will suggest when 
transcribing. When a word of one or two 
syllables begins with a vowel or an H, ex- 
press it by the consonant alone (you, ought, 
own, each, appear, utterance, able, honest). 
Characters that are to stand slightly apart 
from other preceding signs are to take ad- 
vantage of the position to have vowels indi- 
cated on those signs. In a similar way 


fluidity may be encouraged (I think that was 
the intention as well as abbreviation) by 
setting signs near the sixth position of pre- 
ceding characters to indicate certain sylla- 
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bles (by, to, many, less, as, fulness, in, the 
with, outwardness, it, becometh, being). 


| Letter-sign Large character. Small character 


Unfortunately the peculiar alphabet chosen | 
for the shorthand militated against much | 


fluidity. 

The discussion goes on inevitably to pre- 
cis: a list of symbols is given representing 
common phrases (the judgment hall, pre- 
served alive, the Dragon’s tail, the Dragon’s 
head, slain in battle, the Roman Empire, 
the chief point, and so forth, from the cor- 
onation of, that is to say, hand over head, 
it is). Next comes abbreviation by omitting 
clauses that areconsidered unimportant, need- 
less or which may be “understood”: clauses 
that are repeated may also be omitted: those 
at the end of sentences may be omitted: 
anything that tends to linger in the memory 
may be omitted. If you can think on the 
spot of a shorter phrase, use it. You might 
be able to use a mark (Y) to indicate “Enter 
in the strait Gate ”: better still, it may indi- 
cate Chapters 13 and 14 of Matt. vii in toto. 
Finally you may contract by Logic and pro- 
duce the result mentioned before, “ At last 
the Sun arose.” When it came to transcrip- 
tion one might be able to recall some of it. 

Words listed above are given to have them 
on record, but a comparison may the more 
readily be made now with the detail of the 
Castell notes. Firstly there are slight modi- 
fications in the alphabet. Where Willis 
assigns a small cross (+) for H, Castell pre- 
fers a small circle (0}—a legacy from Bright, 
perhaps. Where Willis shows a flattened 
segment for Q, Castell writes an_ ellipse, 
much-squeezed and falling over to its right 
side. When Willis inverts his Q-sign to 
make his U, Castell inverts the Y-sign in- 
stead. It does not seem that the disciples 
of the inventor tidied up more than that. 
There appears, however, an interesting use 
of Large and Small signs (of which Willis 
does not make much) in the following table. 


Letter-sign Large character. Small character 


A amongst, appoint and, hand, -ns, 
-nce 

B but be, by, bee,- 
buy, &c. 

D do, die, de-, dis-, des-, &c. 

E he -ent, -nt, end 

F for, fore full, -ful 

G God good 

H how the, -th- 

I I, eye it 


~ 





J you -ject 

K com, come can 

¥ less, -les, -less -lie, -ly, li- 

M make man, men, 
main, mean 

N not, note -ness, -nes 

O of, off our, -ession 

R remember re-, -rie- 

S so is, his, -es 

‘i that to, -tation 

U use us, un 

V -vent- 

W which word, ward 

X -eX- 

+4 you, yet if 

¥ as, aZ-, as- 

(dot) in, im, en, em 


A sm?'l a-sign with a dot within indicates 
-ntion, while a necessary variant somewhat 
resembling our written s crossed with a badly 
made p, ‘stands for -eption. The prescription 
of Willis is retained of indicating common 
words by the sign for the first letter, and the 
list is extended but not much modified in 
other respects. 

Neat conventionalised combinations of 
letters in sign make their appearance (bl, ble, 
pl, ple, ment, cl, gn, th, It, Id, str, tl, tle, pr, 


pre, pt (with dot -pftion), nc, nct, mpl, wh, - 


mis, mes, mess, ft, nd). A good deal of that 
list or at least its inception belongs to Bright. 
In specifying roman and secretary as his 
scripts, Willis did not preclude others: and 
others certainly appear in the Castell notes. 
(There occur five variations of the small 
letter a, and four variations of the capital.) 
Hardly a quarter of them appear in Willis’s 
textbooks (not counting those merely omitted 
by the expert who filled the blanks), Al- 
though not showing the variations in script, 
the following table gives the transcriptions. 
A. already, also, affliction, afflict, affect, 
affection. 
add, again, 
already. 
benefice, 
brother. 
because, before, believe. 
case, cause. 
done, down, did, dead, deliver. 
even, heaven, earth, ecclesiastic. 
first (fq, frequent). 
gentle, gentleman, general 
great, 


- 


accord, away, always, 


benefit, belong, behold, 
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Holy Ghost, holy. 
judge. 
inter, one, on, own (i.e., minim). 
king. 
kind, keep. 
lord. 

minister (Ma, Majesty, madam) 
mercy, 
name, number, negligence. 
ng, never, necessary. 
obey, 
over, order, ord-, ordin-. 
part, philosoph(er), *‘pothecary, per- 
ceive. 
queen. 
quest, 

receive. 
repent, reverend, receive. 

Saviour, saint, stand, suspic(ious), spe- 
cial, self, sacrament, sh, it is, ‘tis, its. 
therefore, temp(er), (¢r, truth), 

unto, upon, under, unless. 

value, 
ver-. 

Z. as, aZz-. 

In Castell there are symbols for the fol- 
lowing of which there are but three or four 
in Willis’s book in the section on Stegano- 
graphy : 
continue, church, moon, counter (contra), 
world, cross, infinite, begin, chapter, heart, 
son (sun soon), Christ (christ-), as well as, 
clam-, observe, Jerusalem. 

In abbreviating words, Castell fol- 
lows closely the direction of the text- 
book, showing as does his _ strictly 
orthodox method of syllabification, that 
he had been well grounded. My 
impression is that by far the commonest type 
of contraction was through first and last 
letters: of about equal frequency, but per- 
haps at 50 per cent. or less of that of the 
type mentioned, were contraction by the 
first two letters, by the “ distinctive part” 
and by contraction of the first and last sylla- 
bles. Rather farther down the list might 
come contraction by the first letter. The 
number of words that were written out, using 
other devices to contract the syllables, far 
exceeds any in other categories. 

On p. 28 of ‘ The Art of Memory,’ Willis 
would represent the idea of Blasphemy “ by 
a prodigious blasphemous wretch, well 
known vnto vs, all whose speech is stuffed 
with dreadful oathes and blasphemies.” To 
report such a character and afterwards ade- 
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quately to transcribe his speech, would entail 
a good deal of ignoring of repeated phrases. 
It could be done, however, if the wretch 
were sufficiently well-known to the reporter. 
Otherwise one could not expect an exactly 
verbatim text, 

Morris MORLEY. 


THE ARMORIAL GLASS AT 
LACOCK ABBEY. 


OW that Lacock has become the pro- 
perty of the National Trust the public 
will be given opportunity to examine the 
ancient glass in the windows of the abbey, 
not hitherto accessible except to privileged 
visitors. Some account of this may therefore 
be acceptable to readers of * N. and Q.’ and 
perhaps helpful when the official Guide to 
the building comes to be prepared. 

The abbey has been the subject of many 
notices in Archaeologia, \vii, 129,  Iviii, 
132; Archaeological Journal, \xix; Wilt- 
shire Magazine, iv, 284, xii, 323, xvi, 
250, xix, 162, xxvi, 49, xxi, 200, x\lvii, 
375, 556, li, 12; Britton’s * Beauties,’ p. 551; 
Jackson’s edition of Aubrey’s * Wilts,’ p. 89, 
and Bowles’ ‘ History of Lacock,’ 1835, but 
almost the only reference to the glass is a 
comment by Bowles, p. 358, on a little book 
written and printed at the abbey by the Rev. 
George Witham in 1806: “he should have 
noted that the windows are ‘richly dight’ 
with stained glass, principally consisting of 
the armorial coats of the family of Hunger- 
ford.” As there are seventeen shields and 
only one of them bears the arms of Hunger- 
ford this description leaves much to be 
desired. 

At clxxxiv. 157 it was shown that the hall 
at Lacock was built for John Ivory Talbot by 
his friend Sanderson Miller in 1753. The 
armorial glass in other parts of the abbey, 
except two shields now in the stone gallery, 
was then assembled in the three neo-Gothic 
windows of the west front of the new hall 
and supplemented by other shields from else- 
where; according to a family tradition Mr. 
Talbot applied to some of his friends in 
South Wales to send him old glass for the 
purpose. Four of this alien group can be at 
once distinguished as of Flemish workman- 
ship of the early seventeenth century, 
achievements of arms done in enamel 
colours on small oval panes set in the heads 
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of the four lights of the hall windows. Three | 


of them bear inscriptions in Dutch or Low 
German. Beginning at the south end they 
are: 

1. Vair two pales engrailed gules a chief 
gold. Impaling. Gold a wheel gules and in 
chief a molet of six points sable. 

The shield is held by an angel standing 
behind it; below is the inscription, “ Jaspar 
Jacops van der dussen Kerchm" Van St 
Jacops Parochie. 1614.” 

2. Per fesse silver and gules in chief a rose 
in base an arrow palewise between two 
quatrefoils all counter-coloured. Crest, a 
pair of wings of the colours. 

Inscription below, “ Hanrich ariaens de 
Hues. A. 1625.” 

3. Sable a drum hanging from the chief, 
in base the letter W. Above the shield, the 
date 1625; below, the inscription, “ Het quam 
alsoetepas dat wouter woitters gaf dit glas.” 
This differs only in spelling from the English 
couplet: 

“It also came to pass 
That Walter Witters gave this glass.” 

4. Quarterly silver and gold a cross en- 
grailed gules between a lion gules in the 
silver and a rose stalked and leaved proper 
in the gold. Crest, a demi lion gules. 

The remaining thirteen shields are all of 
English manufacture, mostly represent fami- 
lies associated with the abbey, and, if not 
originally made for its windows, must have 
come from places in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Two, in the south window of the 
stone gallery, are of pre-Reformation date, 
late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, and 
probably survivcrs from the medieval glaz- 
ing of the monastery. 

They are: 

5. North light: Gules a cheveron wavy 
between three crosses formy fitched at the 
foot (i.e., with points at the bases), silver, 
Bonham. 

6. South light: Azure a bend between six 
fleurs de lys gold, Crowke. 

The shields form a pair; they are of the 
quadrilateral form, with concave sides, 
having scrolled foliage at top and bottom, 
characteristic of the late medieval period, 
illustrated, for example, in St. John Hopes 
‘Heraldry for Craftsmen, fig. 19, from a 
brass at Stoke Poges, dated 1476. All their 
charges are of potmetal, separately leaded 
in; the field of the first and the bend of the 
second are diapered in medieval fashion. 








The donor of this glass was probably 
Leland’s acquaintance “ old Mr. Bonhome” 
from whom he learned, among other things, 
that “the manor place of Haselbyry was a 
thing of simple building afore that old Mr, 
Boneham father did build there. The Bone- 
homes afore that tyme dwellid by Lacok 
upon Avon.”’! In a contemporary document 
printed in Bowles’s ‘ Lacock,’ p. 289, John 
Bonham Esq. is described as “ Receiver- 
general of all manors, lands and tenements 
of the monastery.” At the Dissolution he was 
co-purchaser with Sir William Sharington 
of the rectory of Box. His father, John 
Bonham, who lived at Wick in Lacock, had 
married Anne, daughter and co-heir of John 
Croke or Crowke, lord of the manor of 
Hazelbury in Box; their marriage settlement, 
dated 22 May 1475, is preserved at Lacock. 
Anne’s sister, Philippa Crowke, was the wife 
of William Floyer of Floiers Hayes, Devon3 
The shield of Floyer quartering Crowke is in 
a window of the vestibule at Stoke Poges 
church with those of the Ducie family, who 
descend from this marriage.4 

The Crowkes were descendants of Croc 
the Huntsman who gave his name to Crux 
Easton, one of his Domesday manors.5 He 
was a royal forester as late as the reign of 
Henry I who ordered him to give the monks 
of Abingdon possession of waste land at Wel- 
ford, Berks, and allow them tithes of the 
venison killed in Windsor forest.6 His son, 
Rainald Filius Croc, mentioned with him in 
Domesday Book, was then holding Hazel- 
bury, and was forester of Shotover.’ His 
descendant, Henry Crok, owned the quarry 
from which the stone was dug to build 
Lacock Abbey & 

A shield of similar shape and style, now 
fitted into an oval chaplet formed of frag- 
ments of slightly later date, is in the south 
light of the south west window of the hall: 

7. Gules a cheveron silver between three 
roundels gold, Golding. Part of the sinister 





1 Itinerary, iv, 134 

2G. J. Kidston, ‘History of the Manor of 
Hazelbury,’ 1936, p. 91 

3 Burke, ‘Commoners, i, 605. 

4 Salt Soc., v, 2 pp. 113, 242, 247; Shaw's 
* Staffs,’ ii, 172, 364; Misc. Gen. Her., 3rd _ series 
iii, nd ad of Soc. of Master Glass-painters, 
ix, No. 


5 DB. p. 49. 
6 Chron. Mon., Abingdon ii, 83, 94. 
7 D.B., pp. 71, 154a. 


8 Monasticon, vi, 505. 
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limb of the cheveron has been replaced by a 
strip of modern red glass. 

If this shield also belonged to the mon- 
astery its provenance cannot be so easily 
accounted for. Henry Brouncker or Branker 
who bought the manor of Earl Stoke from 
Henry VIII was son of William Brancker of 
Melksham by the daughter of Gelding.’ His 
eldest son, William, married Martha, daugh- 
ter of Sir Walter Mildmay (by Mary Wal- 
singham, sister of Sir Francis and of Eleanor, 
2nd wife of Sir William Sharington, whose 
shield is in the next light), One of her 
brothers, Sir Anthony Mildmay, married 
Grace Sharington, daughter of Sir Henry 
Sharington by Anne J’aget, daughter of Sir 
William’s 3rd wife, Grace Farington, by a 
previous marriage; another brother, Hum- 
phrey Mildmay, was father of Sir Henry 
Mildmay, who married Anne Hallyday, dau. 
and co-h. of William Hallyday, alderman of 
London, and whose shield is in the head of 
the same window.!0 Thus, although the 
Golding shield is of earlier character, it 
belongs genealogically to the next group, the 
glass made for Sir William Sharington after 
his purchase and conversion of the abbey in 
1540. Of these shields, besides the one in 
question, there are at least five in the 
hall windows. 

8. South west window, south light: Gules 
two crosses formy gold each charged with 
another sable between two flaunches checky 
silver and azure, Sharington of Cranworth. 
Impaling, quarterly (1) and (4) Gules bezanty 
across with the ends cut off checky silver 
and (azure), Walsingham (2) and (3) Sable on 
a bend silver another wavy of the field in 
sinister chief a crosslet fitchy silver, Writle.11 
The technique is highly characteristic of mid 
sixteenth century work, the crosses, bezants 
and silver checkers being abraded on flashed 
or coated glass of ruby or blue, and black 
enamel used for the field of Writle and to 
widen the space between the flaunches of 
Sharington. The chaplet in which the shield 
is set closely resembles those illustrated in 
Eden’s ‘ Ancient Painted Glass,’ as the work 
of Galyon Hone, an immigrant Fleming, 
appointed King’s Glazier in 1517. 

Sir William Sharington, son of Thomas of 
Cranworth, Norfolk, married as his 2nd wife 


3 Marshall's Visit, Wilts 1623, p. 49. 
10 Visit. Essex, Harl. Soc., xiii, 252, 452: Le 


Neve, ‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ Harl. Soc., viii, 34. 
11 Papworth ‘ Ordinary,’ p. 647. 











Eleanor Walsingham, daughter of William 
Walsingham by Joyce Denny. She was living 
26 July 1540, when the abbey was granted 
to both jointly, but dead in June 1542, when 
Sir William settled the estate on Grace 
Pagett, his 3rd wife, daughter of Farington 
of Devon and widow of Robert Pagett, 
whose daughter by her, Anne Pagett, mar- 
ried Sir William’s brother, Sir Henry Shar- 
ington.!12 When Dingley visited Lacock in 
1684 he sketched the arms of Sharington 
impaling the three silver unicorns of Faring- 
ton in a window of the abbey, and noted 
them carved on the conduit-house on Bow- 
den Hill.15 The arms of all three of Sir 
William’s wives may be seen on his tomb in 
Lacock church, impaled by Sharington quar- 
tering Swathing and Francham. His first 
wife had been Ursula, natural daughter of 
John Bourchier, 2nd Lord Berners, and 
related to Sharington’s early patron, Sir 
Francis Bryan. She bore Bourchier and 
Louvaine quarterly, quartering Berners with 
a bendlet sinister silver. There is a good 
pedigree of Sharington in the Visitation of 
Worcestershire, Harl. Soc. xxvii, p. 135. In 
the window above Sir William’s tomb are 
the arms of the Glaziers’ Company. 

Sir William Sharington died without sur- 
viving issue in 1553 and was succeeded by 
his brother Sir Henry who left two daughters 
his co-heirs, Grace, wife to Sir Anthony 
Mildmay, and Olive who married Ist John 
Talbot of Solwerp and 2nd Sir Robert 
Stapleton of Wighill, Yorks.14 From Grace 
descended the Earls of Westmoreland, and 
from Olive the families of Stapleton of Wig- 
hill and Myton and the Talbots of Lacock.1!° 
The arms of Sir Walter Mildmay appear 
among the Ducie shields at Stoke Poges. 

9. North west window, south light: Quar- 
terly of six. (1) Gold a pile of England and 
six lilies of France, Seymour Royal; (2) Gules 
two wings conjoined gold, Seymour; (3) Vair, 
Beauchamp of Hache; (4) Silver three demi 
lions gules, Esturmy; (5) Per bend silver and 
gules three roses in bend counter-coloured, 
Mackwilliam of Essex (in error for Mark 
William of Bristol); (6) Silver on a bend gules 
three leopard’s faces of gold, Coker. Above 


12 ‘D:N.B.; Visitations Worcester, Harl. Soc. 
xxvii, 135; Bowles, p. 297. 

13 Camden Soc. 1868, p. 152. 

14 Visitations Yorks, 297, 311; Harl. Soc. xvi: 
Salop, 452. 

15 Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 
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the shield a royal, arched crown, of Anglo- 
Flemish type.!© In shape, size, technique, 
and, above all, the oval surround, this shield 
corresponds exactly with the last. The chap- 
lets in which they are set have the same 
wreathed foliage and gold bands with Flem- 
ish Renaissance detail. The royal crown and 
the royal augmentation, granted to Jane Sey- 
mour on her marriage with Henry VIII, show 
that she must be the person intended, for 
though her son, Edward VI, subsequently 
gave her family the right to use the augmen- 
tation the royal crown was expressly ex- 
cluded from this grant.1? Jane was already 
dead when Sir William Sharington acquired 
the abbey but the shield would have been a 
compliment to her memory and to Sharing- 


ton’s friend and Colleague, her brother, 
Thomas Seymour, with whom he had been 
associated in the service of Sir Francis 
Bryan.'8 


Its quarterings are accounted for in the 
pedigrees of the Dukes of Somerset in 
Collins and the current ‘ Burke,’ and there is 
a large genealogical table in Edmondson’s 
* Baronagium, i, 7. The quartering of Mack- 
william is due to a Tudor herald’s misreading 
of the name Mark William, a merchant of 
Bristol and its mayor in 1424, whose daugh- 
ter and heir, Isabel, was wife to Sir John 
Seymour.!9 His real arms, if he had any, are 
unknown, 

10. North west window, north light: 
Quarterly: (1) Quarterly (a) silver two bars 
azure in a border engrailed sable, Parre; (5) 
gold three waterskins sable, Ros of Kendal; 
(c) azure three bucks gold, Green of Greens 
Norton; (d) Gules a cheveron between three 
crosses formy and in chief a leopard gold, 
Mablethorp. (2) Per pale (a) azure three 
cheverons interlaced and a chief gold, Fitz 
Hugh; (b) vair a fesse gules, Marmion. (3) 
Per pale (a) gold three cheverons gules and a 
chief vair, St. Quintin; (b) Gules a bend be- 
tween six crosslets fitchy gold, Fourneaux. 
(4) Per pale (a) Barry of eight silver and 
gules a fleur de lys sable, Staveley; (b) Barry 
of ten gold and azure an eagle gules, Garne- 


an. 
Doyle's ‘ Official Baronage,’ ii, 620, shows 





16 Eden ‘Ancient Painted Glass, 2nd edn., p. 
205. 

17 Round, ‘ Peerage and Pedigree,’ ii, 352. 

18 *‘ D.N.B.’ 

19 Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc., 1886; Genealo- 
gist, xii,, 173. 








these as the arms of William Parre, Marquess 
of Northampton, Earl of Essex, Baron Parre, 
Marmion, St. Quentin and Kendal, brother 
of Catherine, wife to Henry VIII and 
Thomas Seymour, and Anne, wife to William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, whose shield is 
in another window. 

The shield is set in a contemporary oval 
surround of foliage with pears, perhaps pun- 
ning on the name, with gold bands of Flem- 
ish-Renaissance detail; Parre was elected 
K.G. in 1543, and the absence of the Garter- 
surround suggests that his shield is earlier 
than that date2° Its quarterings are 
accounted for in the pedigrees in Baker's 
‘Northants,’ i, 32, ‘Top. e Gen.’, iii, 35, 
‘Ancestor,’ iv, 14, and ‘Comp. Peer.’, v, 
416; viii, 516. As Catherine Parre was 
granted a royal augmentation to these arms 
on her marriage with the King the shield 
cannot refer to her personally. 

11. South west window, north light: Ori- 
ginally quarterly of seven, four in chief, three 
in base, now patched with parts of a contem- 
porary royal arms, (1) Party gules and azure 
three lions silver, Herbert. (2) Sable a 
cheveron between three spearheads silver (the 
points bloody), Morgan. (3) (Silver three 
cocks gules, Gam). (4) (Silver a lion sable, 
“Morley of Raglan.”) These two have been 
replaced by a quarter of England, too small 
to fill the space completely. (5) Azure cru- 
silly three boars’ heads silver, Cradock. (6) 
Silver three bends gules a canton gold, Hor- 
ton. (7) (Gules three leopards’ faces flower- 
ing gold, Cauntelo). This has been replaced 
by a quarter of France, too wide, but not tall 
enough, to fit the space. 

Round the shield the Garter, with motto 
in Roman caps, 

Similar shields in windows at Wilton 
church and house, with the arms given by 
Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage,’ ii, 528; iii, 21, 
show that this was the shield of William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, brother-in-law of 
William Parre and Queen Catherine, through 
his marriage with Anne Parre. He was 
elected K.G. in 1548 when William Parre was 
already a member of the Order, and as their 
two shields exactly correspond in size and 
shape it is puzzling that only his should have 
the Garter-surround. He became Lord 
Lieutenant of Wilts in 1551, and as Sharing- 
ton was sheriff of the county at the same 


20 But see next shield. 
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time he had a further reason for setting the 
earl’s arms in the windows of his new house. 
The arms of Herbert assert a descent from 
FitzHerbert but the pedigree deducing it 
depends upon a Report of an alleged genea- 
logical Royal Commission of Edward IV, 
printed in Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ ii, 256, 
which has been shown to be a forgery—it 
refers to the king as “ hys magestye,” a style 
not used until the reign of Henry VIII. The 
quartering for Morley of Raglan is mythical 
and so, probably, is that for Cauntelo. The 
rest are accounted for in the current ‘ Peer- 
ages. 

*. South west window, north light: 
Quarterly silver and sable a cross ermine in 
the sable over all a bend sable with three 
lions’ heads rased silver crowned gold. The 
shield is set in a surround of foliage with 
gold bands like that of Sharington though 
more fragmentary. It seems to represent a 
Tudor herald’s attempt to combine the arms 
of Wrothe and its quartering, Durant, with- 
out reducing the size of the pronominal coat, 
as must happen when arms are quartered in 
the ordinary way.2! If so it represents a 
descendant of Sir John Wrothe of North 
Petherton, Somerset, by his second wife, 
Maud, daughter and heir of Thomas Durant, 
probably Sir Thomas: Wrothe, gentleman of 
the bedchamber to Edward VI, who is said 
to have died in his arms.22. As Sharington 
had also been a member cf the royal house- 
hold the two men must have been, at least, 
acquainted. Both were dealers in monastic 
land. Mr. A. E. Preston, ‘ Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, p. 42, notes that in 1553 Wrothe sold 
the site of Abingdon Abbey, previously held 
by Thomas Seymour. Wrothe’s wife, Mary 
Rich, was sister to Robert Lord Rich, whose 
grandson, Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, 
married Susan, widow of William Hallyday, 
whose daughters’ arms are in other windows 
of the hall. 

The next pair of shields may also date 
from Sharington’s time though charges 


which might have been shaped by abrading |! 


coated glass, are leaded in in the old fashion 
with little trace of Flemish influence. 

13. North west window, north light: Sable 
crusilly and a lion in a border engrailed 
silver, Long. 

Impaling, Gules on a cheveron between 
21 See clxxx, 442. 

22 Collinson, ‘ Somerset,’ iii, 66; 


‘D.N.B.’ 





ten crosses formy silver five in saltire above 
and below the cheveron three roundels of 
the field, Berkeley. 

14. Long as in 13 impaling, Silver on a 
chief gules two bucks’ faces gold and a cres- 
cent silver for difference, Popham of North 
Bradley, 

The shields have the scalloped outline 
characteristic of the early Tudor period, and 
are set in identical surrounds of foliage with 
the royal badges of the rose and fleur de lys. 
The charges, except those of Long which are 
done as usual by means of black enamel, are 
all leaded in, the crosses of Berkeley rather 
clumsily, so that they might be mistaken for 
quatrefoils, 

These shields, noted by Aubrey in the 
windows of Draycote House and still to be 
seen on the tomb of Sir Thomas Long in 
the church at Draycote Cerne and also in the 
church and manor house of South Wraxhall, 
discussed in the Gents. Mag., 1835, repre- 
sent two marriages of the Longs of Wraxhall 
and Draycote. The second, as we learn from 
the ‘ History of Parliament, i, 550, is the 
shield of Robert Long, M.P., 1390-1446, who 
married Alice, daughter of Reynold Popham 
of North Bradley; the bezant usually borne 
as a difference in her arms, implies a descent 
from Sir John Popham of Popham, Hants, by 
the heiress of Zouch of Dene.25 According 
to Jackson, *‘ Aubrey’s Wilts, 24, 232, the 
other impalement is for Berkeley of Bruton 
while Burke, ‘Commoners,’ iii, 212, ascribes 
it to Berkeley of Beverstone though his 
‘General Armory ’ gives both these branches 
the difference of a border silver. The Long 
pedigree, however, cannot be carried back 
far enough to account certainly for this 
impalement. 

There was no family connection between 
Long and Sharington but Sir William may 
well have set up some of the Long heraldry 
in his house in compliment to his neighbour. 
Possibly, however, these two shields were 
obtained from some local church or house 
when John Ivory Talbot built his new hall. 

The next two shields are of the Jacobean 
period, 

15. Head of south west window: Silver 
three lions azure, Mildmay. Impaling, sable 
three closed helmets silver garnished gold in 
a border silver, Hallyday. 





23 Berry ‘Hants Pedigrees,’ 181; ‘ Ancestor,” 
59: 
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16. Head of north west window: Quarterly 
of six. (1) Sable two bars and in chief three 
roundels silver, Hungerford. (2) Party in- 
dented gules and vert a cheveron gold, 
Heytesbury. (3) Silver a griffin gules claws 
azure, Botreux. (4) Sable on a chief silver 
three lozenges gules, Moleyns. (5) Silver a 
lion sable in a border azure, Burnell. (6) 
Gold a saltire engrailed sable, Botetourt. Im- 
paling Hallyday as in 15. 

These two shields represent the marriages 
of the daughters and co-heirs of William 
Hallyday of Corsham, alderman and sheriff 
of London, by Susan his wife, daughter of 
Sir Edward Row, Lord Mayor, and after- 
wards wife to Robert Rich, Earl of War- 
wick. Anne Hallyday married, 1619, 
Sir Henry Mildmay, grandson of Sir Walter 
Mildmay and Mary Walsingham (sister of 
Sir William Sharington’s second wife, 
Eleanor Walsingham) and nephew of Sir 
Anthony Mildmay and Grace his wife 
(daughter of Sir Henry Sharington). Mar- 
garet Hallyday married Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford of Farley, son of Anthony Hungerford, 
of Down Ampney, Glos., by Lucy Hunger- 
ford, of Farley.24 He died in 1648 and was 
buried at Farley. The heraldry on his tomb 
is described by Collinson, who prints his 
epitaph, ‘ Somerset,’ iii, 359. His arms with 
Hallyday in pretence are on the bell given 
by his widow to Rowde church and on the 
hospital and free school which she founded 
at Corsham, where they were seen and 
sketched by Dingley in 1684.2 In Britton’s 
‘ Beauties, p. 503, the inscription accom- 
panying them is misprinted so that “ Edward 
Row ” appears as “ Henry now.” There are 
pedigrees accounting for the Hungerford 
quarterings in Hoare’s ‘Hundred of Heytes- 
bury,’ and the baronies represented by them 
are discussed in the ‘Complete Peerage.’ 

Each of this pa’: of shields is a single sheet 
of glass with all the charges painted in 
enamel colours. The last of the series, in 
the centre of the great circular window over 
the doorway of the hall, is also painted in 
enamel on an oval pane: 

17. Quarterly gold and gules three fleurs de 
lys silver in the gules, Massy. 

Impaling, azure a daunce ermine between 
six crosslets silver, Barnardeston 

On the dexter fesse-point an annulet silver. 








24 Visit. Glos. Harl. Soc., xxi, p. 89; ‘ D.N.B.’ 
25 Camden Soc., xcvii, p. 151. . 





—_—.. 


The arms of Massy are quarterly gules and 
gold with three silver fleur de lys in the first 
and fourth: this shield is therefore set wrong 
way round so that to be properly read it 
must be examined from outside. It is then 
seen to represent Barnardiston impaling 
Massy. The corresponding marriage occurs 
in the pedigree of Massy of Coddington in 
the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580, “ Elizabeth 
dau. of Roger Massy, wife to William Bar- 
neston,”26 A pedigree of Barneston of 
Churton in Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire,’ 2nd ed., 
ii, 747, supplies further. details; he died in 
1620, she in 1606; their second son, John 
Barneston, was prebendary of Sarum and 
founder of a Hebrew scholarship at Brase- 
nose, Oxford, as the College Register records, 
i, 61. He is the “ Barnston D.D., a Canon 
resident of the Cathedrall Church of Sarum” 
whose arms and epitaph, dated 1645, were 
noted by Aubrey in the church at Everley of 
which he became Rector in 1598.27 He is 
menticned by Fuller and Wood and there is 
a short account of him in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

We can only guess how his parents’ shield 
came to Lacock. It may have come from 
Fverley or Salisbury, where he was buried. 
However, both parents belonged to Cheshire, 
and John Ivory Talbot’s daughter Martha, 
who carried Lacock to her husband, married 
Dr. William Davenport, descended from a 
Cheshire family, so that her father may have 
ovtained the glass from that county. 

But there is another possibility: a contem- 
porary William Barnardiston with the same 
arms occurs in the Baronetage as son of Sir 
Thomas Barnardistone of Ketton, son of 
another Sir Thomas who died in 1619, son of 
Sir Thomas Barnardiston by Mary, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Walsingham, Lieutenant of 
the Tower, who was the brother of William 
Walsingham whose daughter Eleanor was Sir 
Wiliam Sharington’s 2nd wife. It may be, 
therefore, that the shield was one of a series 
illustrating the Sharington-Walsingham con- 
nection and that the herald responsible for 
it confused the two branches of the Bar- 
nardiston family. 

One may ask: if this glass has always be- 
longed to the house, how did Aubrey, who 
sketched some of the shields in the cloisters, 
and Dingley, who sketched the house itself 

and at least one shield in its windows, as well 


26 Harl. Soc., xviii, 176. 





27 Jackson’s ‘ Aubrey,’ 366. 
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as twelve in the cloisters, fail to record it? 
Aubrey may answer for himself, “ Mem. 
Desire my Brother William to visit this for 
me, for it was late when I was there, and 
could not stay.” Dingley, too, having done 
so much, may have had no time for more; 
this would explain also his omission of any 
notes on the arms and monuments in the 
church. 

At the other side of the county, in the 
window of the great staircase at Warneford 
Place, Sevenhampton, near Highworth, is 
another set of shields corresponding to the 
Sharington-Seymour group at Lacock. Thev 
were collected from various parts of the vid 
house of the Warnefords when this was 
bought and rebuilt by the first Lord Banbury 
in 1904. One pair, set in identical surrounds 
of Flemish-renaissance type, with coloured 
foliage and gold bands of masks and naked 
figures, have the arms of Sir William Shar- 
ington and his friend, Thomas Seymour, 
quarterly of five, Seymour, Beauchamp of 
Hache, Esturmy, Mackwilliam and Coker, 
with a golden molet on the fesse-point for 
the difference of a third son. Others repre- 
sent Sir Thomas’s brother, Sir Henry Sey- 
mour, with the crescent of a second son, their 
sister, Queen Jane, with Seymour Royal in 
the first quarter, and her husband, Henry 
VIII. These are contemporary with the first 
two and are also from an Anglo-Flemish 
shop but their shape and surrounds are 
different. Nothing has been found 
to connect Sharington with the Warne- 
fords or to account for the presence 
of these arms in their house.® The 
remaining shield is the only one that has an 
obvious connection with the place; it bears 
the arms of Loveden of Fyfield and Buscot, 
Berks, impaling Warneford, with the date 
1567, and represents Walter Loveden and his 
wife Dorothy, daughter of John Warneford 
whose marriage appears in the contemporary 
Visitation of Berks, Harl. Soc. lvi, p. 41. 

_ It must be the single survivor of a series 
illustrating the family tree. 

Photographs of all this glass have been 
made by Mr. P. S. Spokes, F.S.A., for the 
National Buildings Record. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN: 


28 But Thomas Seymour 
manor of Coleshill. 





owned the adjacent 


V.C.H. Berks iv, 519. 





A FURTHER NOTE ON REDINGTON 
PORTRAITS. 


PREVIOUSLY the Pantomime and the 

Shakespearian portraits were considered 
and before proceeding further it may be_ 
interesting to observe that Mr. Sand attri- 
butes the origin of the Harlequinade to 
Greece in 800 B.C., but not so Mr. Beaumont 
who quotes Sand freely and uses his illustra- 
tions, 

Sand (1825-1889) was evidently the son of 
George Sand (1804-1876), the French female 
novelist and dramatist who was the associate 
of Alfred De Musset, Chopin and Sandeau. 

It was in 1688 after the Stuarts, that Poli- 
chinelle passed into England, having come 
perhaps by Egypt via Greece, Italy, France 
into England. His English name of Punch 
is clearly derived from Punchinello. 

Calthrop in his ‘ Punch and Judy ’ (Dulau, 
1926) gives some interesting facts. The 
characters were usually Punch, wife Judy, 
Clown, Boxers, Jim Crow, Black man, 
Beadle, Ghost, Toby, etc., doctor, hangman, 
distinguished foreigner, baby, Jack Ketch. 
M. Maguin, a learned Frenchman, suggested 
that the hump in front of Mr. Punch was 
derived from the heavy cuirass as worn by 
a Gascon officer of the Guard, but Calthrop 
ventures to suggest that he is wrong. Mr. 
Punch is wearing a Peascod-bellied doublet. 
This doublet is of Italian fashion and was 
stuffed or bombasted into the shape of a 
pea’s cod, or as they said then, “ shotten 
bellied.” 

Toby is the dog with the Elizabethan ruff. 
In France it is a cat. In China it is a 
wooden dragon. At one time there was also 
a puppet-horse called Hector. 

Mr. Punch, then, wearing his clothes 
Italian fashion, has arrived as a live actor 
by way of France from Italy, but in 1649 he 
had become a wcoden puppet acting in his 
tall box opposite the Louvre. 

The scenery is nearly always Punch’s red- 
brick house, but is various too. No so long 
ago Punch played his drama to Pan-pipes 
and a drum. 

Calthrop also gives some amusing obser- 
vations of a showman of to-day. “He 
showed me his silver call then, a small flat 
whistle bound round with tape. Silver, he 
explained, was preferable to aluminium, 
being less poisonous to swallow. He had 
swallowed two, and the doctor told him to 
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eat lots of suety pudding which he very | 
much enjoyed.” And he (the showman) 
said: “We makes our own shows and our 
own puppets, and the missus makes the 
dresses and trims the Tobies. And wood 
you must ’ave for Punch, the same sort what 
they use for children’s ’obby ‘orses, poplar, 
or birch, but light so’s they can easily be 
"andled. Yes, Sir, I carved this Punch I’m 
using out of a toy ‘orse. The wife carves 
too; she done this Judy.” His scenery was 
painted fine by his son from picture post- 
cards. And he had stopped using the Devil 
because some folks didn’t believe in the 
Devil, and some did and some didn’t like 
him in a show. He used a crocodile instead. 

Most of his songs came out of the Ark. 
No written words. Origin of his show 
Pontius Pilate and Julia. Pilate was a hunch- 
‘back that was why Punch had a hump! And 
with the showman’s grouse, he said, “ A jew 
wouldn’t do their business; it was too hard.” 

Pierrot (the English Clown), Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Columbine are the only Italian 
types surviving to-day, and each has been 
thoroughly transfigured. In Italy they are to 
be found only in the lesser theatre or among 
the marionettes. 

The English Pierrot, or rather the English 
Clown, is not based on any French type. 
His definition has been given by Baudelaire 
as “direct descendant of the clownish pea- 
sants of the Theatre of Shakespeare.” An 
acrobat at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century on the French stage was Grimaldi; 
he had a son, Giuseppe, who went to Eng- 
land to play at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, in 1755. This Italian buffoon the 
critics found too comical. He died in 1788. 
He had a son, Joe Grimaldi, whose memoirs 
Dickens pubished. There were seven masks 
of the ancient Commedia Dell’Arte. Those 
detailed by Sand include: Harlequin (lover); 
Polinchinelle; The Captain; Columbine; Pier- 
rot; Lelio (Endurer); Buzzanti; Pantaloon; 
Cantatrice; Ballerina; Stenterello; Isabelle; 
Scapina (rascal); Scaramouche (little 
fighter); Coriello (boastful fool); Tartaccia 
(stutterer), 

I have a book illustration of an English 
Mountebank assisted by a Zany dated 1690, 
the latter dressed very much like a Harle- 
quin, Said Broadbent in 1901: “ Many 
years ago penny portraits of Mr. Ellar in 


Long Lane, Smithfield, and were the delight 
of those who if living are now old and gray.” 
And “ of all our pantomime subjects Robin- 
son Crusoe seems to be the only one we can 
properly lay claim to as being our own 
‘make,’ so to speak; and written by Daniel 
Defoe.” Mrs. Sparsit enacted this latter 
character (Charles Dickens, ‘Hard Times,’ 
Book II, ch, xi). 

Let us turn to opera and remember that 
a portrait as a rule consists of one large sin- 
gle figure in the accepted histrionic attitude 
of those Victorian times, with a low scenic 
background, 

There is Capt. Macheath, highwayman, 
hero of the ‘ Beggars Opera, written by 
John Gay (1685-1732), with the music of 
Purcell, Handel, etc., arranged by Pepusch, 
first produced in 1728, which had a notable 
revival at the Lyric, Hammersmith, by Nigel 
Playfair, in 1920. Also Manrico’s ‘ Il Tro- 
vatore, the Troubadour, a poet of chival- 
ric love, eleventh-thirteenth century), based 
on the drama by Guttierez, produced at 
Rome in 1853, with music by Verdi, libretto 
by Cammarano (see Scholes, Oxford Com- 
panion to Music). Lastly, as a play show- 
ing Mr. Ryder (1814-1885) as the Duke in 
the ‘ Fool’s Revenge,’ produced at Sadlet’s 
Wells in 1859; being from the opera ‘ Rigo- 
letto’ after Victor Hugo’s ‘ Le roi s’amuse’ 
given at Venice 1851, music by Verdi, libretto 
by Piave. He was a very bombastic but 
really fine old schoo] “ legit.” actor, who said 
he was engaged by Charles Kean not because 
he could act but because of his sanguinary 
archaeological figure. He was a wonderful 
Stage-tutor. 

These portraits I cannot place: King 
Rufus on horseback; Mr. Bird who was at 
the Britannia in 1853 as Urban Wheeler; Mr. 
Crauford at the Brit. in 1853 as Count 
D’Courcy; and Mrs. S. Lane (see Part I) as 
Jacqueline, evidently Offenbach 1862. 

Mr. Willson Disher has written an inter- 
esting book on Astley’s Amphitheatre. And 
I believe ‘Hamlet’ even has been performed 
on horseback. Certainly I have, in the small, 
The Flying Dutchman standing upon 4 
horse. Mr. Sleary (Dickens) seems to have 
so performed ‘ The Children in the Wood’ 
in his ring. 

And now as to plays: 

Kehama is the hero of an oriental legend 





his favourite character of Harlequin were 
published by a Mr. Skelt or a Mr. Park of 





which Southey (who wrote the Inchape Bell 
| ballad and through Scott became Poet-Laur- 
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eate) has verified (see Harvey’s Oxford Com- | 
panion to English Literature); Richard Ist 
(subject of a Webb play); Mr. G. Clair as 
Matthioli in ‘ The Brigand ’ | Pollock]: ‘ The 
Fire and Water Kings in the Silver Palace’ 
[Pollock]. Mr. J. Reynolds as Robert Le 
Grange in the ‘ Night of the French Revolu- 
tion, by Charles Webb, Sadler’s Wells, 1843. 
Many Britannia patrons would have borne 
out that he was a fine actor, strikingly like 
Phelps in appearance both as regards his 
figure and his remarkably mobile face. 

Mr. Charles Albert Fechter (1824-1879) as 
Layardare in the ‘ Duke’s Motto” by John 
Brougham from the French, 1863. He was 
an actor and dramatist. His most famous 
impersonation was Hamlet which was a dar- 
ing performance. Son of a German father 
and English mother in the gay city, he was 
educated as a sculptor. He was the original 
representative of the Twins in the ‘ Corsican 
Brothers’ which was afterwards adapted for 
Charles Kean. He was a far greater roman- 
tic actor than a tragedian. It was under him 
that the great theatrical revival was initiated 





in 1863. “It was many a day since anything 
so brilliant and unconventional, so sym- 
pathetic, so full of passionate romance, had 
been seen on the stage as his Layardare.” On 
going to America he took to farming. 

In three portraits Mr. N. T. Hicks (1811- 
1873) appears. He was engaged at the Bri- 
tannia in 1849, and was known as “ Brayvo 
Hicks.” First as Claude Duval, the ladies’ 
highwayman (used as a book-wrapper by 
Wilson). There was a version of this at the 
City of London Theatre in 1842. Second as 
the audacious rogue Robert Macaire. It was 
in this play that Weedon Grossmith, the artist 
(who with his brother, barrister George, the 
D’Oyley Carte actor, wrote the many-edi- 
tioned ‘ The Diary of a Nobody’ for Punch) 
first made his name also as an actor with 
Irving. [Green, Matthews.] And third, the 
villain Mordenbrenner in Union Jack 
[Webb]. And Barton Baker mentions him 
with many others as figuring “ in those fam- 
ous pictures known as penny-plain and two- 
pence coloured, in their favourite parts; with 
legs wide apart and sword and pistol in hand 
and a large reserve of weapons in_ their 
belts” at different periods in the Coburg 
(Old Vic) Company. 

Mr. Palmer as Ahasuerus in the ‘ Triumph 
of the Jewish Queen’ is also a mystery to 
me. Was Ahasuerus the Wandering Jew or 











Xerxes 485-465 B.c. There is a play ‘ King 
Ahasuerus and Queen Esther,’ 1672,and there 
is a Mr. John Palmer who died in 1796, 
known as “plausible Jack” and who met 
Sheridan, 

Alphonzo on horse comes into Pizarro 
|Skelt] of which it is said the last act was 
being written while that before it was being 
performed, and Ivanhoe, with Sir Brian 
[West, Hogsson and Co., Clarke, and unpub- 
lished, Skelt]. 

Redington also includes a prize-fighter in 
Tom Sayers (1826-1865) as the Clown in 
* Abou Hassan or the Sleeper Awakes.’ at the 
Britannia Theatre. This play was mrst pro- 
duced at the St. James in 1854. Johnny 
Gideon induced Sarah Lane to engage to 
appear in the incidentals (as the variety turns 
were then billed) and there to figure as a 
clown with a performing donkey no less a 
personage than the great pugilistic Tom 
Sayers. Dickens says “ one of the pleasant- 
est things I have lately met with in a vaga- 
bond course of shy metropolitan neighbour- 
hoods and small shops, is the fancy of a 
humble artist as exemplified in two portraits 
representing Mr. Thomas Sayers and Mr. 
John Heenan, of the United States of 
America.” 

lurning now to the “unattached” high- 
waymen, we find, 16 String Jack [Green], 
Paul Clifford [Redington and Webb], and 
two portraits from that 64 sheet thriller of 
Green’s Jack Sheppard, namely Jonathan 
Wilde and Sir Rowland Trenchard, and to 
get an impression of this one need go no 
further than read Ainsworth’s book of the 
same title. 

In view of the recent orgy in sex plays, 
read what H. Chance Newton said in 1927 
of highwaymen plays: ‘“ Are these dramas 
any worse, indeed, are they not mostly better 
and certainly cleaner, more wholesome than 
many plays and so-called ‘ comedies ’ of the 
eternally triangular and wretched ‘ sexual’ 
type which now disfigue and degrade the 
British Drama?” 

Let me end up in a tone of service, sacri- 
fice, and courage with portraits which may 
typifiy what may be is really best in the 
British character. 

We have then Sir Florian Knight of St. 
John who must surely be some relation to 
the Order of St. John Ambulance and St. 
George the Champion of England (with 
dragon). Maybe these are included in that 
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garble Planché’s Seven Champions of Christ- 
endom 1849 (in which too, so Mr. W. R. 
Anderson, B.Mus., has informed mie, there 
is a Charlie Wag who looks to me much like 
a highwayman and there is a Redington 
portrait of Mr. C. Pitt, 1819-1866 as such). 
Whether or no—they have long been part of 
the British tradition. 

And so my condensed list is ended. To 
each portrait it would be possible to give 
a note and to pursue its history, style and 
description, but the trail of portraiture has 
now been blazed at least. 

Many of the portraits are described as sold 
by J. Webb, 78 Brick Lane, St. Luke’s. This 
was a temporary business arrangement be- 
tween the two firms. 

In the days of Redington the theatre was 
very much a part of the life of the people, 
and these portraits preceded, to my mind the 
very poor influx of picture post-cards of 
actors and actresses, which negatived the 
necessity for the painstaking engraving. i 

Three articles on this subject that I know 
of, dealing chiefly with tinsel are ““ What Are 
Tinsel Pictures” by Charles J. Tibbits, Lon- 
don Magazine, Winter, 1903; and the ex- 
haustive “Prints and Tinsel” and “ Tinsel 
Terror,” both by F. Gordon Roe (sometime 
Editor of The Connoisseur) The Connois- 
seur, May 1932, and June 1943. In the 
latter he says: “ To-day you can buy Mr. 
Holloway as Richard III or Mr. Hicks as 
Robert Macaire, not tinselled may be, but 
coloured in the good old gaudy way—in the 
purlieus of Charing Cross Road. If the in- 
dustry has lapsed, there still remains stocks 
to meet the recent revival.” I do not know 
that this is an altogether correct assessment. 

Let me end up with what John Coleman 
says in ‘50 Years of An Actor’s Life’ 
(Hutchinson, 1904): “ By-and-by, when I am 
sent to school, one of my school fellows has 
a large volume of Skelt’s ‘ Stars of the Stage ’ 
(‘Penny Plain and Tuppence Coloured’). 
From this veracious authority I learn that 
the Hunchback with the withered arm is 
Crookback Dick, who, it is alleged, mur- 
dered the Princes in the Tower, and was 
himself slain at Bosworth Field by Harry 
Tudor; that the beautiful being who dies to 
slow music is Jane Short; the silversmith’s 
wife and chére amie of Edward IV; that the 
young gentleman in Lincoln Green is Shake- 
speare’s peerless Rosalind; and that the play | 
with the cucumber frame, and the pale-faced | 





villain, and the ghost, is Thérése, or the 
Orphan of Geneva, while the gay smuggler is 
Grampus in the Wreck Ashore. 

“There are other celebrites of the period: 
Vestris in Don Giovanni and Pandora (or is 
it Apollo?) in Olympic Revels, or devils—] 
forget which. Then there are James Wal- 
lack as the Brigand, T. P. Cooke as William 
who married Susan, Yates as Count Carmine, 
O, Smith as Three-Fingered Jack, Paul Bed- 
ford as Blueskin, Mrs. Keeley as Jack Shep- 
pard, and N. T. Hicks as the Wizard of the 
Wave.” 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMs. 


OME DERBYSHIRE WORDS. — Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, in ‘Left Hand, Right 
Hand!’ (Macmillan, 1945, p. 107) gives a list 
of Derbyshire words and phrases which he 
says “ are only to be found in Hallamshire” 
and not in the rest of the county. This is 
hardly correct. I cannot speak for the 
country districts, but, of the examples men- 
tioned by Sir Osbert, the following were in 
use in the town of Derby ten years ago, and 
no doubt are still used to-day: nesh, mardy 
(also its stronger variant, mardarse), starved 
or clammed in the sense of cold, keggie- 
hander, sup (for drink or morsel), and the 
use of “ me” in phrases like “ I'll wash me.” 
Nor is it quite true to say that “ nesh” has 
“almost the same significance ” as ‘“‘mardy.” 
“Nesh ” (O.E. nese) means “ soft,” “ incap- 
able of enduring hardship,” whereas “mardy” 
is a far stronger word—almost a_ fighting 
word, in fact. Its meaning is very like that 
of the Australian word “ whinging’: petu- 
lant, babyish and cowardly. 

Some time ago a correspondent in ‘ N. and 
Q.” gave examples of the word “ cabach” 
(variously spelt) for a footpath. May I add 
a further example: “ Cabbage Square ” (now 
part of Browning Street), a short street and 
“ cinder-path ” in Normanton, now a suburb 
on the south side of Derby. 

S. M. 


% pAb.— O.E.D.’ gives as earliest Mrs. 

Centlivre, ‘ The Busybody ’ (1709). Here 

are earlier examples: “ Baby is like his 

Dadda.” 1698, Farquhar, ‘Love and a 
Bottle,’ Act 1. 

1701. In Centlivre’s play, ‘The Stolen 

Heiress,’ Act 2, “ Lavinia speaks of her Dad.” 

HENRY ALFORD. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


B: C. C. PINE.—I am engaged in research 

on the achievements of Benjamin 
Chilley Campbell Pine (1809-91), a British 
colonial governor, with special reference to 
his career in the Leeward Islands, West 
Indies, between 1859 and 1873. His 
‘D.N.B.’ entry is not very helpful in getting 
to know the man personally, and the fact 
that he apparently died without issue does 
not facilitate this task. He was twice mar- 
ried: (1) in 1841 to Elizabeth Campbell (ob. 
1847), daughter of John Campbell of 
Lochead, Argyll, and (2) in 1859 to Mar- 
garetta Anne, daughter of Col. John Simp- 
son of the Bengal Army. She survived him. 
I shall be most grateful to hear from any- 
body knowing the whereabouts of collateral 
kinsmen, family papers or any _ possible 
source of information apart from the 
obvious ones. 

L. M. YOuNG. 


BALANCED QUOTATION MARKS. — 
Probably they are not so called, but I 
mean quotation marks which have the first 
pairs or the first singles turned tail down- 
wards to match the corresponding ones, thus 
producing a balanced effect. It was in 
American publications that | noticed them, 
off and on, from so long ago as the spring 
of 1941. They seemed to appear only in the 
advertisement blocks. Yet (though I had 
failed to notice it) they came into use before 
the war; for instance, they are to be seen on 
pp. 9a and 45a of ‘The World Almanac’ 
for 1937. The American use has continued 
from the advertisement pages to the rest, 
though the new-style quotation marks are 
not, up to now, provided for the text. 
Some time ago a slight recognition of the 
modernised quotation marks became evident 
in the advertisement pages of a few English 
magazines (scientific ones, if I observed cor- 
rectly); but in this morning’s Daily Tele- 
graph (17 Sept.) I see that that pacemaking 
newspaper (which, by the way, celebrated its 
90th birthday, with quiet satisfaction, on 29 
June last) has begun to carry the revised 
system into its news headlines. Since, then, 
the practice is now bound to become general, 


no doubt some informed reader can give us | 


its history? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 





BRANWELL BRONTE.—In the Thornton 

Edition (1905), of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,’ I find on p. 6, where 
the Bronté memorial tablet in Haworth Old 
Church is described, Patrick Branwell Bronté 
is said to have “ died Sept. 24th, 1848, aged 
39 years.” This would mean he was born in 
1809. According to the ‘D.N.B.’ he was 
born in 1817, and elsewhere in the book it 
appears that he was younger than Charlotte, 
who was born in 1816, and that their parents 
were only married in 1812. 

The editors note that Anne’s age was in- 
correct on this tablet, but say nothing of 
Patrick Branwell Bronté’s age. Perhaps 
some reader may know of an explanation. 


CECILIA BUXTON. 


MISSISSIPPI BAY.—In Kipling’s poem, 

‘The Long Trail,’ he writes of “ Missi- 

ssippi Bay.” Where is this? I think it is 
part of Yokohama, but cannot verify it. 
E. TERRY. 


[MITATIO CHRISTI.—In a book entitled 

‘The Man Who Was Shakespeare,’ by Eva 
Turner Clark, published in America in 1937, 
it is stated that the discovery of a manus- 
cript at Lubeck had shown that Gerard 
Groote, who died in 1384, was the author 
of ‘The Imitation of Christ,” and not 
Thomas a Kempis. I have not seen any 
reference to this discovery in this country. 
Can any reader confirm? 

W. KENT. 


UGUST AND LONGEVITY.--In his 
Journal, under 17 March 1826, Sir 
Walter Scott records that his little grandson 
is “visibly lasing strength,” and adds, “ He 
was born in the eighth month, and such 
children are never strong—seldom long 
lived.” 

Sir Walter himself was born in August 
but he could hardly have been joking when 
writing about so tragic a matter and, in any 
case, he was not wanting in physical strength 
and was then in his 55th year. 

Had Scott any justification 
this remark? 


for making 
H. G. L. K. 


DGE FAMILY.—I have seen a small 
lithograph representing an old man 


| seated in a chair and dressed in the style of 
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about 1830. In a shaky hand, he signs it | 


““ Cha’ Wedge 95." Who was he, and where 
did he live? 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 


MUNICIPAL FREEDOMS CONFERRED 

UPON REGIMENTS.—During recent 
years several English municipal corporations 
have conferred upon their county regiment 
the freedom of marching through the streets 
with the honours of war—bayonets fixed, 
colours flying, and drums beating. 

Is there any legal or prescriptive power to 
be used by any municipality (except that of 
the City of London which has maintained 
the privilege since at least as early as the 
seventeenth century) to prevent the King’s 
troops from marching through their limits 
with these honours? 

PBA: 


ROGER BACON.—Have the following 
entries in the Pipe Rolls been noted for 
Co. Somerset? 

“ Rogerus Bacun redd. comp. de XLs. pro 
defalta.”—(Pipe Roll, 22 Hen. II (1175)). 

“Et de XXs. of miseri condia de Rogeri 
Bacun.’—(Pipe Roll, 23 Hen. II (1176)). 

It is not impossible that this Roger of the 
Rolls may have been the father of Roger 
Bacon (1214?-1282), but I think it more 
probable that he was his grandfather. 

After many years’ study of baptismal 
entries in church and other registers, I am 
of opinion that the cases in which a grand- 
father’s Christian name has been given to a 
grandson are at least as numerous as where 
a father’s name has been conferred. 


W. Locke RADFORD. 


OHN MONTGOMERY, ESCURY TO 

THE FIRST EARL OF DONEGAL,— 
I seek the name of the wife, and of the 
children, of John Montgomery, second son 
of Hugh Montgomery, of Maghera, Co. 
Derry, and M.P. for Newtownards. John 
Montgomery was Master Escury to Arthur, 
Ist Earl of Donegal, who died in 1674. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


(CHARLES WICKSTEED. — Author of 
‘Land for the People, died in 1935. 
Where and when was he born? Where did 
he live latterly and when did he die? Where 
was he buried? 
H. A. 








Replies. 





EARLIEST DATE IN HISTORY, 


(cIxxxix. 106.) 


QBVIOUSLY 4241 B.c. as the first fixed | 


date in history is thus arrived at, 
Although in the early days we have often 
approximate dating, in Egypt a system of 
dating of great accuracy is known to have 
existed; the Sothic cycle, which began every 
1,461 years, when the Dog Star (Sothis—and 
Isis’s star) rose heliacally at a certain place 
on the first day of the inundation. From 
a statement of Censorinus, in De Die Natali, 
we know one Sothic cycle ended around Ap, 
139-142. But from the coinage of Antoninus 
Pius at Alexandria, during his 8th year, 
which includes many unusual astronomical 
or astrological types, we can be sure that the 
new cycle was celebrated in A.D. 145. The 
phenomenon was much the same for four 
years in succession, and hence 142 is the 
fairest assumption. (The Sothic year is 
almost exactly the Solar year of 3654 days.) 
It is pretty sure the cycle that came to an 
end in the reign of Pius was not the first, and 
was probably the third. Work backward 
from 142 and you get 4241 B.c. Even if the 
calendar was not established that year, at 
least it must be the date of beginning of 
observations—which of course would take 
1,461 years to verify completely! 
Obviously, had the Egyptians regularly 
employed their best system, all Egyptian 
dates would be far more reliable than those 
of other ancient peoples whose use of in- 
accurate years was common. But in point 
of fact Egyptian dates by the Sothic cycle 
are excessively rare in surviving monuments 
and documents. I suppose H. A. takes his 
statement from some popularizer of history 
—who, in this case, certainly, has a good 
deal of sense in his statement. (See ‘ Guide 
to Egyptian Collections of British Museum, 
1930, p. 272, where “ 142 or 39” is given) 
I have not seen the determining argument 
from the coinage cited in this connection, 
though it is well known; but of course some 
one may well have anticipated me in print 
since 1930. Of course, if Censorinus was 
mixed a bit, 145 may be the end of the cycle. 
But coinage and his statement do harmonise 
on 142 as possible, though no earlier yea 
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than 142 will serve. 
T. O. MABBOTT. 


MILTON'S SONNET ON “HIS LATE 
ESPOUSED SAINT” (s.v. ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ at ante p. 111). — The editor 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ being seem- 
ingly impressed with argument that Mil- 
ton’s sonnet about his “late espoused 
saint waS meant to apply to his first rather 
than his second wife, it seems in order for 
an editor of the late volume of the Columbia 
Milton, to ask that persons interested in this 
problem read the material relating to Mil- 
ton’s verbal will carefully, and then decide 
if they think the poet was likely to be senti- 
mental about his first wife. | Being such 
editor, 1 beg leave to say I cannot believe 


anything of the sort. 
GIR ISAAC NEWTON’S’ LIBRARY 
(clxxxix. 194)—An account of this 
library will be found in Lt.-Col. de Villamil’s 
‘Newton the Man,’ published by Gordon D. 
Knox in 1931, but without date. On page 
1 will be noticed the marginal heading “‘Dis- 
covery of the Library ” and the latter half 
of the book, pp. 62-111 consists of James 
Musgrave’s catalogue of the library. The 
bulk of the library, I believe, came into the 
hands of Messrs. Henry Sotheran, Ltd., from 
whom it was purchased by the Pilgrim Trust. 
This could be verified by an enquiry in the 
appropriate quarter. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


“TAKE TWO CHAIRS” (clxxxviii. 236; 
clxxxix. 43).—About thirty years since, 
[heard this story told of the son of a distin- 
guished man in South Carolina. The youth, 
selling some article to aid him in his college 
expenses, called at the home of a farmer, 
whom he found sitting upon his front porch. 
As he gave his name the farmer said: “ Take 
a chair.” The boy added: “Son of Dr. 
+—..” Immediately the farmer said: “ Take 
two chairs.” This was meant to be a tribute 
to the father. 
_ The North Carolina version, as told to me, 
is the story of a farmer who was entertaining 
a stranger in his home. At breakfast the 
farmer said to his guest: “ Take a biscuit, 
take two biscuits, take dam’ nigh all of ’em.” 
The late Archbishop of Canterbury's 
retort must have travelled far and rapidly. 








Could it be that the whole matter is an echo 
of Marlowe’s ‘Tamburlaine, as he says 
scornfully to the weak Ccsroe: 
Hold Thee, Cosroe, wear two imperial crowns. 
dl, v, D? 

This passage is important in the play and 
is not easily forgotten. 


J. M. ARIAIL. 
Columbia College, Columbia, S.C., U.S.A. 


A PORTRAIT OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
HATTON (clxxxix. 169, 218).—The 

lines behind Hatton’s portrait translate—or 
should—an epigram in the Greek Anthology 
on the bronze statue of Opportunity (Kairos) 
by Lysippus of Sicyon. Bacon’s allusion to 
the “ bald noddle” is familiar, though it is 
doubted whether the statue was so. loaded 
with additional allegory as some epigrams 
make it. To correct the corruptions in this 
version is least easy in the first four lines, 
which apparently did not give a very accur- 
ate rendering. The prose version of them in 
the Didot edition is as follows: 

a. Quis unde sculptor? b. Sicyonius. 
a. Nomine quisnam? 

b. Lysippus. a. Tu vero quae? (sic). b. 
Occasio omnia-domans. 

a, Cur autem in summis digitis stas? b. 
Semper curro. 

a. Quid vero talaria 
gemina? b. Volo ventosa. 

This is all that I can do with it: 
Cujus opus? . . . Lysippi . . . Quis tu? 

tempus. Quidnam operis est tibi ? 

domo. 

Cur tam summa tenes ? 


habes_ pedibus 


Cuncta 


Propero super omnia. 
Plantas 

Cur geris alatas? Me levis aura vehit, 

Cur tenuem tua dextra tenet tonsoria falcem ? 

Omnia nostra secans radit acuta manus, 

Cur tibi tam longi pendent a fronte capilli ? 

Fronte quidem facilis sum bene capi, 

Cur tibi posterior pars est de vertice capi, 

Posterior nemo prendere me poterit, 

Talem me finxit quoadam Sycionius hospes, 

Et monitorem hoc me vestibulo posuit. 
Pulchrum opus artificem signal, Phoh Juppiter ! o 

quam 

Debuit hoc pigros sollicitare viros ! 

1. “quondam” seems weak, but may be 
right. Perhaps “ quodnam?” 

2. The last syllable of “operis” is a short 
where a long should be, but the reading 
seems sound. 

3. “ Cur tam summa tenes? Propero super 
omnia.” I think this is the right reading, but 
it does not give the meaning of the Greek— 
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“Why on tiptoe?” 
ning.” 

“Plantas Cur geris alatas?” is merely a 
stopgap to give the required meaning. 
“Ajax,” hopeless in itself, may represent 
“ Alas ” or some kindred word. 

5. The sense seems to require “ falcem.” 
The Greek has “ razor,” which won't go 
here, but Time (not distinguished here from 
Kairos) is commonly represented with a 
sickle or scythe. 

11. “Sycionius” is a safe correction of 
“ Syriomus ”: Lysippus was of Sicyon. The 
misplacement of y in Latinised Greek names 
is common—‘Lybian” for “ Libyan,” 
“ Sybilla ” for “ Sibylla.” 

13. The two concluding lines do not form 
part of the epigram, and seem to be due to 
the author of the Latin version. I think 
“nigros ” is wrong, and “ pigros””’ would at 
least be an intelligible touch of sententious- 
ness. I won't answer for “ signat”’: “ simu- 
lat’ may be right, but does not seem quite 
satisfactory. 

For details of the statue (unlike Time, re- 
presenting a beautiful youth) see Ernest 
Gardner, ‘ Handbook of Greek Sculpture’: 
Mrs. Mitchell, ‘ A History of Ancient Sculp- 
ture’: or Overbeck. 


“JT am always run- 


Bruce M. GOoLpIE. 


THE THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE 

(clxxxix. 130)—The Three Kings of 
Cologne are the three Magi, or Wise Men, 
St. Caspar, St, Balthazar, and St. Melchior. 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa caused 
their relics to be translated from Milan to 
Cologne, where they were highly venerated. 
Their shrine became a centre of pilgrimage, 
and thus they are known as The Three Kings 
of Cologne. Their Feast Day is 6 Jan., The 
Epiphany. The Diario Romano e Vaticano 
(I quote from 1935) under 6 Jan., has “Epi- 
farria di Nostro Signore Gesu Cristo. I 
Santi Re Magi Gaspare, Baldessarre e Mel- 
chiorre.” “The Three Kings” was not in- 
frequent as a tavern sign. For further details 
see the Bollandists. 

MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


YORKE-RATTRAY MARRIAGE, 1798 

(clxxxix. 194).—Rattray of Arthur- 
stone was a branch of the family of Rattray 
of Runnygullion (Rannagullion, Ranagullon, 
Ranagulzeon), Co. Perth. (L.G., 4th edn.). 
James Rattray of Arthurstone m. before 





1785, Henrietta, 2nd dau. of Robert Heron- 
shaw. 


V. H. 


The surname is derived from the barony 
of Rattray in the County of Perth, and was 
assumed at a very remote period. The first 
of the family on record, Alanus de Ratheriff, 
lived in the reign of William the Lion and 
Alexander II, and his son, Sir Thomas Rat- 
tray, received the honour of knighthood from 
Alexander the Third. His grandson, Sir 
Adam Ratreff of Ratreff, is styled Nobilis 
vir dominus de Ratreff anno 1291. 

This family, in the main line, would 
appear to have ended in an heiress, for Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Dr. Thomas Rat- 
tray of Craighall Rattray, Co. Perth, the 
lineal descendant of the family of Rattray 
of that ilk, married in 1720, Dr. John Clerk, 
a member of the family of Clerk of Penny- 
cuik, Co, Edinburgh, and president of the 
Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh. 
His grandson assumed the surname of Rat- 


tray. Arms: Az., three cross-crosslets, 
fitchée, or. Crest: On a mullet, a flaming 
heart, ppr. Motto: Super sidera votum. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PULPITS ON WHEELS (clxxxix. 150, 196). 

—There is a moving pulpit in St. Cuth- 
bert’s, the old city church of Carlisle. It was 
placed there in 1906 with a view to the 
preacher being able to command the gal- 
leries, which run round three sides of the 
building. It is worked from the vestry by 
means of a cable run under the church floor, 
and is set in motion by the verger imme- 
diately before and after the sermon. Whilst 
in place it dominates the church, but when 
at rest under the gallery, the altar can be 
seen from all parts of the church. 


HAROLD B. WILSON. 
St. Cuthbert’s Vicarage. 


“GENTLEMEN, YOU MAY SMOKE” 

(clxxxix. 171).—Fastidious diners con- 
sider that tobacco-smoke spoils the taste of 
wine; so the person presiding at a public 
dinner does not permit smoking until the 
wine has been round and coffee is being 


served. 
C. A. KNAPP, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 
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_The Library. 


Church Life in England in the Thirteenth 
Century. By The Rev. J. R. H. Moorman, 
M.A., B.D. (Cambridge University Press 
(xxviiit+444). 25s, net.) 

JN the course of the last half-century, the 

various aspects of our medieval eccle- 

siastical history have been studied with in- 
creasing thoroughness, but little has been 
done to bring the results of these investiga- 
tions together in such a way as to present a 
picture of the life of the church as a whole. 
Consequently, the general reader, whose 
interest in ecclesiastical history was not suffi- 
ciently strong to sustain him through the 
study of long and often highly technical 
monographs has often been woefully ignor- 
ant of the history and real significance of 
religious institutions which still affect , his 
daily life. There was, therefore, a special 
need for a book of the kind Mr. Moorman 
has written, and it is most fortunate that the 
first serious attempt to satisfy this need has 
been made by so competent a scholar. 

In this work, Mr. Moorman gives us a 
survey of the institutional life of the medie- 
val English church in what is probably the 
most interesting century of its history. Be- 
ginning with the parish, he describes the 
various types of rectors, the vicars, and 
assistant clergy who, in different degrees, 
were responsible for its spiritual welfare, dis- 
cussing in detail such questions as their 
training, their incomes and their homes. 
From the parochial clergy, Mr. Moorman 
goes on to consider the bishops and the 
many responsibilities, temporal as well as 
spiritual, which the tenure of their office in | 
those days involved. Here, special attention 
is given to the movement for reform and to 
the difficulties which confronted any prelate 
who strove to raise the standard of the clergy 
under him. In connexion with this, Mr. 
Moorman emphasises the limitations which 
the slowness of communications inevitably 
imposed, concluding that it was practically 
impossible even for the most conscientious 
bishops adequately to correct and counsel 
the clergy of their dioceses. 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
the Religious; and after the various orders 
of monks and canons have been described, 





there are two final chapters on the friars in 
which their great achievements in their early | 





| years of zeal and the rapid decline thereafter 


are vividly and sympathetically set forth. 
Here what is most original is the account of 
the development of the Franciscans into a 
learned order, and the part played by Gross- 
teste, mistakenly in Mr. Moorman’s opinion, 
in bringing about this change. 

There is, unfortunately, no section dealing 
with the universities as such, though their 
relations to the monks and friars are dis- 
cussed and some aspects of their work are 
considered in connexion with the training of 
the parochial clergy. Secular cathedrals 
and other collegiate churches are quite 
absent from the picture, and the account of 
ecclesiastical discipline seems incomplete 
without the archdeacon and his court. 

The book contains a few minor errors, of 
which the most serious is the inclusion of 
William of Ockham among learned Francis- 
cans of the thirteenth century. Also, it is 
not strictly true that the monks were the only 
people in that age for whom definite holidays 
apart from religious holy days were pro- 
vided. The universities had ‘vacations and 
the foundation deeds of many chantries 
allowed the priests who served them definite 
periods of absence for recreation. 

The style in which the work is written, on 
the whole an attractive one, is somewhat 
marred by too much use of modern termino- 
logy. Thus one cannot speak of an “ eccle- 
siastical labour exchange” in the thirteenth 
century, and “absenteeism” seems a poor 
substitute for the generally accepted “ non- 
residence.” p 

But the defects of the book are slight in 
comparison with its great merits. It is based 
throughout on the vast amount of original 
material now available in print and on a wide 
range of secondary authorities comprising all 
the recent studies of any aspect of the sub- 
ject. Moreover, though Mr. Moorman tells 
us little that is positively new, he has brought 
to his task a freshness of outlook and an 
imaginative sympathy which render the work 
illuminating even for the expert medievalist 
who may be thoroughly familiar with all the 
facts recorded. 


Preaching in the First Half Century of New 
England Histoty. By B. M. Levy. (The 


American Society of Church History, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 1945. 3.00 dollars.) 


ISTORICAL studies during recent years 
have directed attention anew to the Puri- 
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tans and have compelled a closer examina- 
tion by historians of Puritan churchmanship 
in New England. The groups of settlers, 
driven from Europe by a politico-religious 
persecution, were engaged in shaping a Puri- 
tan commonwealth in which the state should 
be ordered along lines approved by the 
stricter advocates of the Independant prin- 
ciple in religion. Within Puritan life, the 
work of the preacher was of supreme impor- 
tance for he heralded the message of a 
Divine revelation. The Reformation had led 
to an immense revival of preaching and the 
Puritan group of divines had become notable 
as preachers. Pulpit-oratory was a valid and 
important source of seventeenth century 
education. In New England, the first 
preachers were English-born and tender to 
retain all of the marks of their origins, but, 
within the space of a generation, a native 
class arose, educated at the newly-estab- 
lished Harvard College. A different atmos- 
phere then came about, generated by the 
varied outlook and the American upbringing. 

Miss Levy has dug into the historical 
sources provided by the second generation of 
preachers. It would be unnecessary to des- 
cribe the result as important for she has pro- 
vided a study, readable and yet profound, of 
her material which casts considerable light 
upon the New England life of the period. 
Doctrinally, the preachers were Calvinists of 
the strictest school, condemning the non-elect 
to eternal death as a result of their innate 
sin derived from the fall of Adam. They 
were frightened of an over-prosperity in their 
church lest success might lead to a weakening 
of effort and prove a highroad to damnation. 
The spiritual degeneration of man through 
sloth was the subject-matter of preacher after 
preacher. Ministers were fearful of doc- 
trines of toleration and allowed their fear to 
colour their social views. Within the state, 
good leaders should be kept in office for 
government may be weakened by change and 
by the unexpected induction of somebody 
not possessing the full qualities of leader- 
ship. All good Christians must give obedi- 
ence to the government as ordained by God 
and laws must be observed wherever pos- 
sible. On the subject of war, there were 
extremes of view ranging from pacifism to 
its exact opposite. But many of the ministers 





held a moderating standpoint. War is a 
necessary evil and must be treated as such; 
the Christian must ever fight against evil by 
force if needs be. In form, the sermons 
tended to set forth the arguments under 
headings and depended for their clear-cut 
nature upon the amount of logic in the intel- 
lectual make-up of the preacher; the simili- 
tudes used cast considerable light upon the 
Puritan mind and outlook. The ministers 
held positions of great responsibility and 
their preaching fell upon appreciative ears, 
But, on the whole, it must be said that they 
failed in their task. The church did prosper 
and many of the elect became slothful and 
at ease in Zion through losing their fear of 
damnation in their certainty of salvation. 
Yet, out of the background, there arose an 
individual psychology which has left its mark 
upon the New England character. One 
preacher gave to his congregation teaching 
which contained the elements of a rudi- 
mentary democracy; others could impart to 
their hearers a mystical consolation of faith, 
Viewed from their own angle, that of keep- 
ing the elect in constant fear of spiritual 
sloth, the preachers failed. Yet, important 
social and religious roots were planted firmly 
in their work, transforming a lost cause into 
the seeds of an important New England 
heritage. > 

The student of the seventeenth century 
cannot afford to ignore Miss Levy’s learned 
study. It provides a background to one of 
the major formative forces of the time. Her 
work is mainly descriptive but it is to be 
hoped that it will be followed up by further 
studies in this field. She has devoted an 
able chapter to the political implications of 
the preaching. It now remains to be shown 
how far the content of the preaching itself 
was shaped by the social, political and eco- 
nomic background of the time. Her book 
will be of no small interest to the systematic 
and historical theologian. But it covers 
ground which the student of social history 
cannot afford to ignore. 
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